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to be no reason why a pointer, for example, 
could not be trained to establish the authenticity 
of an old master by the sense of smell. Au- 
gustus Thomas, in his most tragic and depress- 
ing play, showed how finger prints could be 
counterfeited from impressions left on a sculp- 
tor's work. But it is doubtful if any genius 
could deceive a pointer's nose, once he knew 
a Raphael by its odor. 

Think of the joy it would bring to the color- 
less life of the ordinary museum curator <if he 
could have a fine pointer to accompany him 
on his tours of duty! Imagine the thrill it 
would be to see such a canine expert "marking 
down" a genuine Old Master out of a collec- 
tion of rubbish ! The somewhat dry pursuit of 
masterpieces would be turned into a series of 
unique adventures. with a canine art expert for 
a companion, and the well-known faithfulness 
of such an animal would be a very valuable 
asset in that kind of hunting. 

There are legends aplenty of humans being 
deceived by realism in pictorial art to the point 
of [endeavoring to remove obnoxious insects by 
a gtroke of the, hand. No dog could ever be 
deceived tyi.that sort of thing, which shows 
that dogs, to liegin with, are much better in- 
stinctive experts on art than are men and 
wqmen. The'first man who takes up the train- 
ing of a dog as an art expert is likely to make 
a fortune out of his experiment. And only at 
the cost of a license, some biscuits and an 
occasional bone ! 



AN ARTLESS ARTIST 

In accordance with what appears to be a 
confirmed habit on the part of Harry B. Lach- 
man, with the opening of his current exhibition 
in the Wildenstein Galleries, in New York City, 
he gave an interview to The Sun in which he 
repeated his now familiar assertion that "there 
is no such thing as American art," varying this 
dictum by asking the question of the defence- 
less reporter, "How can there be?" and then 
adding, "There is no national architecture or 
music; it is doubtful if there are more than 
the beginnings of a national literature." 

This somewhat Homeric judgment on our 
.jarts and literature loses interest and weight 
because it is the sort of thing that has been 
overdone in the past and is being overdone by 
Mr. Lachman at present. The coincidence of 
his stereotyped "there is no such thing as 
American art" interview always bursting into 
local print with the '^opening of one of his ex- 
hibitions-is apt to. give the sceptical the im- 
pression that rSclatne is being sought rather than 
an evangel preached. And being sceptical is 
a native trait. 

That America has no native art is an old 
story. It used to be said that America had 
no native type. Yet" when our army went 
abroad in the World War, the native type 
struck all our Allies as being ever-present — 
in the men who came from the crowded zones 
of New York city and the men who came from 
the plains of the West. It was a common ex- 
pression that "you could pick out an American 
anywhere" in Europe in wartime. And with 
all due respect to Mr. Lachman, our American 
art can be identified anywhere in time of peace. 
"It is a great thing, believe me," wrote Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson in "An Inland Voyage," 
"to present a good normal type of the nation 
you belong to." Mr. Lachman does not agree 
with this, as his work shows. If America now 
has no native art, Mr. Lachman has a wonder- 
ful opportunity to begin the creation of it. 
But, of course, to do this he would have to 
cease being a French painter himself. 

CANINE ART EXPERTS 

Serious art lovers were thrilled tlie other 
day to read a headline in the New York World 
which stated that a "Dog Trots 35 Miles to 
Visit Old Master." Andre Tridon was moved 
to make the suggestion, after reading the head- 
line, that "the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art should acquire a canine who 
shows that much artistic temperament; he 
would probably have a nose for spurious 
masterpieces." 

This hint opens a new field for art expertis- 
ing, one rich in all sorts of possibilities owing 
, to the thoroughly established search-and-find 
elements in canine psychology. If finger prints 
can be used to establish the authenticity of a 
Da Vinci after 300 years, there would appear 



Obituary 

JOHN' BUTLER YEATS 
John Butler Yeats, painter and essayist, died 
of heart disease in his home, 317 West 29th 
street, New York, on February 3 in his eighty- 
third year. He was born in Ireland and after 
preparing for the law in Trinity College took 
up the study of art in London. He came to the 
United States twelve years ago and lived m 
New York City where his home \yas a gather- 
ing place for artists and writers. John Sloan 
painted a picture of Yeats at his favorite table 
in a West Side restaurant with a group of his 
frinds. . ^ „ 

Mr. Yeats had painted portraits of George 
Russell, George Moore, Lady Gregory and Sir 
Horace Plunkett among others, and he was the 
author of "Essays, Irish and American." He is 
survived by his sons, William Butler Yeats, 
poet; Jack B. Yeats, artist, and two daughters 
who live in Ireland. His funeral took place on 
February S at the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in New York City. 

MRS. ALBERT NEUHUYS 
Mrs. Albert Neuhuys, nee Boeder, widow of 
the noted Dutch painter, died January 15 at 27 
rue Paul Lelong, Paris, aged 67 years. She 
was buried in the Oud Eich en Dynen 
Cemetery, The Hague, by the side of her hus- 
band, who died seven years ago. 

Mrs. Neuhuys was a passionate collector and 
a fine connoisseur of art. She visited the 
United States with her husband on one of his 
several trips and formed a nurnber of lasting 
friendships. She is survived by children, 
children-in-Iaw, and grandchildren, including 
Mr and Mrs. C. J. Janssen-Neuhuys, of Hol- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Neuhuys-d'Anglun, 
of London, and Pieter E. Neuhuys, C. E., 27 
rue Paul Lelong, Paris. 

ARMAND BOTH 
Armand Both, illustrator and painter, died 
suddenly of heart disease February 1 at his 
home, 245 Paine Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
He was forty-one years old, and was born in 
Portland, Maine. He studied with Albert E. 
Moore and Eric Pape in Boston, and with 
Laurens and Steinlen in Paris. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Rochelle Art Association, the 
Portland Art Association and the Society of 
Illustrators, and had exhibited oil paintings as 
well as illustrations. Among the books he 
illustrated were those of Sir Gilbert Parker, 
and his work was frequently seen in magazines. 

GEORGE ALBERT COFFIN 
Captain George .Mbert Coffin, marine artist 
and widely known for his newspaper and 
magazine illustrations of ships and yachts, died 
February 3 in New' York in his sixty-seventh 
year. His drawings were marked by a preci- 
sion of nautical details that gave them an his- 
toric value. He leaves a widow, a son and two 
daughters. 

GERMAIN BAPST. 
Germain Bapst, who was an authprity on 
old pewter and goldsmiths' work, died recently 
in Paris. He had written several books on 
those two subjects. 



Policy Again Heads Indiana Artists 

INDIANAPOLIS — The Indiana Artists' 
Club, at its annual meeting, re-elected Frederick 
Polley president, Elizabeth Heuser secretary, 
and Mrs. Emma Sangernebo treasurer. The 
vice-presidents chosen are Brandt Steele, of 
Indianapolis, and Mrs. Ada Walter Shulz and 
Frank N. Hohenberger, both of Nashville. The 
board of directors includes Wilson B. Parker, 
Carl C. Graf, U. G. Cassady, Louis F. Mueller, 
Miss Anna Hasselman, Christopher Seiberth 
and R. P. Finney. 



CURRENT SHOWS IN 
NEW YORK GALLERIES 

iContiimed from Page 1) 

ing forms that is the very quintessence of the 
spirit of the mob. 

Other subjects are landscapes, such as 
"Mountain Mirror" and "Enchanted Lake," 
displaying a strong interest in the decorative. 
The title "Many Hopes" explains the symbolism 
of his design of small white boats just setting 
sail, and "Overhanging World" also suggests 
a figurative meaning. 

Miss Bayes' Illuminated Work 

Miss Jessie Bayes, of London, a member of 
the Society of Painters in Tempera:, and the 
Society of Arts and Crafts, is having her in- 
troduction to New York in an exhibition of 
paintings on vellum, illuminated books, panels, 
tryptiches and fans at the Art Center, 65 East 
56th Street, lasting through February 18. 

The delicately drawn and exquisitely colored 
designs which Miss Bayes lavishes on every 
page of her books suggest a fresco in miniature. 
For inventive originality her work marks a 
step beyond' contemporary achievement, and 
she is recognized in England for her work in 
the larger, more decorative forms of illuminat- 
ing. The poems of Christina Rossetti, and 
"Hymns to the Elements" and "In Praise of all 
Created Things," by St. Francis of Assisi, are 
among the finest examples of her work. "The 
Quest of the Three Kings," one of the 
tryptiches, is symbolical in theme, and "The 
Lady of Shallot," also a tryptich, depicts coun- 
try along the river as described in Tennyson's 
poem. 

Recent work by Miss Bayes includes the Roll 
Book for the King's Royal Rifle Corps, to be 
unveiled next month at Winchester Cathedral, 
the Solicitor's War Memorial, consisting of 
sixteen wall panels done on vellum, and also 
the memorial for the Caledonian Club. 
Reififel's Recent Landscapes 

The recent work of Charles Reiffel, at the 
Duderising Galleries until February 25, includes 
eighteen paintings of the Connecticut landscape 
near the artist's home in Wilton. Mr. Reiffel's 
individuality as a colorist and his assurance as 
a draughtsman translate the New England 
landscape in a highly significant artistic ex- 
pression. 

His interest in design 'leads him to do full 
justice to a rippling valley floor, the indenta- 
tions of margin along a slender stream, and 
the sweep of a hillside with its pattern of trees 
and outcropping granite. And since he is a 
colorist as well, he uses a rich blue in a glimpse 
of quiet water, makes a red barn a telling note 
of color, and above all, uses green on green in 
every variety of tone and quality. 

"End of the Trolley Line" compels so un- 
beautiful a thing as a street car to take its 
place in a thoroughly artistic composition. In 
"A Wilton Byroad" a thread of white points 
to a massive sweep of hillside, and "On Nod 
Hill" assembles all the detail of a long slope 
from summit to valley. "Autumn in Silver- 
mine" glows with subdued flame, and exem- 
plifies the ease and strength with which Mr. 
Reiffel draws a tree. "Spring" employs fresh 
and lustrous greens, and "The Day of Rest' 
is interesting for its treatment of two white 
horses and a red bam. 

Monotypes by Miss Traver 

Softness of tone combines with softness of 
line in the mono^pes of Marion Gray Traver, 
at the Schwartz Galleries through February 
25. The coloring of New England thickets and 
hillsides, which are so frequently her subjects, 
is generally developed in grays, tans and clear 
delicate greens, with a touch of turquoise bril- 
liancy in the sky. She is never so successful as 
when suggesting a whole forest of interlacing 
branches, notably in "October-November," 
with its soft glow of autumn foliage, and 
"White Roofs Against the Sombre Sky," in- 
teresting for its intricate pattern of snow- 
covered trees in the background. "The After- 
noon Burns Low" is a study of a birch tree 
and is an often repeated instance of the artist's 
understanding of design. 

Among a number of snow scenes is "The 
Moon is Bright," a straight road, streaked with 
blue shadows from a line of trees, and over- 
head a sky whose deep blue approaches black. 
A winter sunset with gray clouds dotting a 
gold sky is a theme especially adapted to Miss 
Traver's art. "Returning Spring" displays a 
broader method, and because of its freedom of 
treatment is particularly successful in suggest- 
ing multiplicity of form in the shrubs and 
underbrush of an uneven hillside. 

The American Etchers' Salon 

In the American Etchers' Salon of 1922, at 
the Brown-Robertson Galleries, 415 Madison 
Avenue, through February, the work of sixty- 
one artists is represented by 121 prints, most 
of them contributing two each, although there 
is an occasional exception to this rule. The 
general effect of the show is one of great 
charm, through subject and graceful treat- 
ment, and the technical interest is of a high 
order owing to the competency of the con- 
tributing etchers in their work with the burin. 

Among the notable prints in the show that 
stand out as combining, all the above-mentioned 
elements to a high degree are : Clifford Adams' 
"City Towers," Frank W. Benson's "Off Pea 
Island," Howell C. Brown's "Edge of the 
Desert," Anna Goldthwaite's "The Trio," 
Childe Hassam's two variations of "The Swim- 
mer," Eugene Higgins' "Koshare-Indian Corn 
Dance," Benjamin D. Kopman's "The Anti- 




quarian," Donald S. McLaughlan's "Rdsj.? 
worthy Cottage," Dwight C. Sturgess' Zorn^ 
like "The Money Lender," Ralph M. Pearson's 
"Lincoln's House, Springfield," Jerome Myers' 
latest plate, "East River Dock," and Eart 
Horter's "Rooftree Inn." 

No one who is interested in contemporaiy 
American etching should miss this show. 

John Taylor Arms at Kennedy's 

The 127 drawings, etchings and aquatmts by 
John Taylor Arms, on view in the galleries of 
Kennedy & Co. through February, amount 
practically to a catalogue raisonne of his work 
and are the most complete collection of it^'ex- 
iiibited up to the present. ."' 

Among the thirty-three pencil and pen-and,- 
ink drawings there is an atmosphere of that 
now remote era when artists always took their 
sketch books along with them whenever they j- 
went outdoors, a notable instance of this being.'^ 
seen in the spontaneous group of drawings" on' 
one sheet called "Sketches in France and Eiig^j' 
land," while the drawings of "The Gargoyle "■ 
and His Quarry, Notre Dame, Paris," is^so'' 
fine a piece of workmanship, aside from i^i; 
directness, as to seem almost a miracle in theseif^ 

days of slovenly drawing. 

Mr. Arms brings etchings which range ffom,; 
the harsh mechanical outlines of New York'sti 
buildings and bridges to the delicacy of the plafe f 
called "Lace," a row of old French house- 
fronts fretted into a pattern such as his titlelj 
suggests by their half-timbers and many-pan^4 
windows. 7>- 

The aquatints range frora the flat-toned'*' 
"Thirty Knots or Better," a poster-like eff«*. 
of a destroyer shearing through a sea, to thfej 
gorgeous coloring of "The Golden Galleon:" 
Little's Water Colors Are Strong 
Philip Little gives strong, vital expressioil; 
to the rocks and trees of the Maine coast in ; 
a series of water colors, on view at the Muss- , 
mann Gallery through February 18. The(?|{ 
is a certain accentuation of tone value thitj 
gives such a picture as "The Distant Sea*'", 
marked dramatic quality. Dark pines, almgit" 
black in their intensity, part before a cleft ip; 
the rock which leads the eye on to a glimpsef- 
of pale water. The jagged rocks that line thp , 
coast-^ruddy in the light and blue-black ibi, 
shadow — give especial interest to "After tHe''- 
So'wester." In "The Haze of an August Sudi j 
set," a succession of great rocks rising but o£f; 
the water loom through a burning haze. '.Ki 
In his pictures of the sea, Mr. Little ;^1. 
presses its vastness and strength, while in thr^;: 
charming scenes along a brook there is tnefe' 
intimacy of a woodland interior and the d?^ 
cate charm of a swift-flowing stream, "f * 
Brook" is notable for the clarity of -the 4^ 
blue water that rushes along over the stOK 
and "The Glimpse of the River'' shows* 
stream, -calm and clear, lined by huge gi^ 
boulders whose smoothness the artist, finds S 
interesting as the sharp rocks near the sea* *^ 

Tiflfany's First Water Color Showr^p 

One hundred and ten water colors by tPM? 
C. Tiffany, which are on view at the Tiffap 
Foundation Gallery of the Ai-t Center through" 
February 25, m^rk the first showing of the 
artist's work in this medium. Scenes from 
Algiers and Egypt include some particularly 
interesting Moorish doorways painted in the 
warm coloring of the East. Among the Italian 
subjects is "Queen of the Olives, Roccabrunna,J, 
an impressive study of a giant tree. "Cathedral 
at Blois," dark in tone and free in line, and a 
sketch of a street in Rouen leading up to^an 
old tower stand out among the French subject^; 
Yellowstone Canon and the West are repre- 
sented many times. A sketch of a sheer dr(¥.' 
of rock in the Yellowstone is handled wrai 
an ease and freedom that make it one of thef 
gems' of the series. "Lake Louise," at twi- 
light, is treated with an almost poster-like 
simplicity. 

"Street in Chinatown, San Francisco,' one 
of the most recently painted, is interesting B 
arrangement, with its long, colorful Chinese 
signs in the background. Another. oi the later 
examples is a branch of a huge tree, weigneo 
down with snow, which is interesting as a study 
in design. 

Sir Peter Lely's Court Beauties 
Seven portraits by Leiy, two by Mary Beale, 
three by Kneller and one by W. Wis sing com- 
bine to make an artistic and socially historic 
pageant of the court of Charles II in the Scott 
& Fowles Galleries, where they will remai" 
on view through February 18. ',■ 

The Lelys include a three-quarter seateo 
figure of Miss Price in a gray and white gown, 
the subject wearing a less sophisticated air, than 
most of the other beauties of the court as- 
sembled here ; a large full-length figure of tne. 
Duchess of Cleveland, in blue and gray; Miss 
Howard, a seated figure in golden yelloWr 
Louise, Duchess of Portsmouth, and one "' 
his small canvases of Nell Gwynne, seated out- 
doors in a formal landscape. . , 
By Mary Beale are two bust por^^'H-S 
the Duke and Duchess of Monmouth, l^j" 
Knellers include a standing portrait of ' w 
young Earl of Burford; Elisabeth, Cbuntes 
of Orkney, and the lovely Miss Faulkner, «JW 
evidently had not arrived at the worldly sCBJ 
of most of her associates in the gallery wne»' 
this portrait was painted. 

Browne's Landscapes and Marine* 
Landscapes by George Elmer Browne, shoj^. 



at the Reinhardt Galleries through ^^^%' 
are re-inf orced by two marines, "In the r^, , ; 
of the Moon" and "Night on the Banks -1»^.| 
dominated by the blue of night. The forinc.; 
{Continued on Page 9) 




